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nothing was a more standing jest in all clubs of fashionable mirth and gay conversation. It was determined among those airy critics, that the appellation of a sober man should signify a spiritless fellow. And I am apt to think it was about the same time that good-nature, a word so peculiarly elegant in our language that some have affirmed it cannot well be expressed in any other, came first to be rendered suspicious, and in danger of being transferred from its original sense to so distant an idea as that of folly.
I must confess it has been my ambition, in the course of my writings, to restore as well as I was able the proper ideas of things. And as I have attempted this already on the subject of marriage, in several papers11 shall here add some further observations which occur to me on the same head.
Nothing seems to be thought, by our fine gentlemen, so indispensable an ornament in fashionable life as love. 4 A knight errant', says Don Quixote, * without a mistress is like a tree without leaves *; and a man of mode among us, who has not some fair one to sigh for, might as well pretend to appear dressed without his periwig- We have lovers in prose innumerable. All our pretenders to rhyme are professed inamoratos; and there is scarce a poet, good or bad, to be heard of, who has not some real or supposed Sacharissa 2 to improve his vein.
If love be any refinement, conjugal love must be certainly so in a much higher degree; There is no comparison between the frivolous affectation of attracting the eyes of women with whom you are only captivated by way of amusement, and of whom perhaps you know nothing more than their features, and a regular and uniform endeavour to make yourself valuable, both as a friend and lover, to one whom you have chosen to be the companion of your life.
1  See Nos. 33, 479, 490, 522.
2  The name under which Waller celebrated in his verse Dorothy Sidney, afterwards Countess of Sunderland.